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My Dear Father Newman, 

I DEDICATE to you this work, so far as it 
has gone, upon the Formation of Christendom, for a 
double reason. The first is, because it arose out of 
my nomination to be Reader on the Philosophy of 
History in the Catholic University of Ireland, which 
was made when you were its first Rector. The 
nomination, indeed, led to no more than the delivery 
of the Inaugural Lecture in your presence as Rector 
before the University. For though the work which 
has followed was originally intended to be delivered 
in like manner, I ascertained, on the completion of 
the first series, that no need had been felt for Lectures 
on the Philosophy of History, and my connection with 
the University practically terminated with your Rec- 
torship. I am therefore offering you the fruit of an 
appointment peculiarly your own, since it ceased with 
you. And I may add that your counsels were not 
wanting to me in the first choice and handling of the 
subject. My second reason is, that now in mature 
age I wish to give utterance to the profound gratitude 
which I have never ceased to feel towards you for the 
aid which your writings gave me to discern the light 
of the Catholic Faith, and the force which your 
example added to follow that light into the know- 
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DEDICATION 



ledge, peace, and liberty of the Catholic Communion. 
If anything could heighten that gratitude it would 
be my sense of the value of those subsequent works 
by which you, who were once the Hector of a doomed 
Troy, have become in your day and country the 
Achilles of the City of God $ that power which in 
our own as in every preceding age advances to victory 
out of defeat, is justified through the calumnies of 
opponents, and often converts the lance which aims 
at its life into the sword of a champion. 

I am, my dear Father Newman, 

Yours affectionately, 

T. W. ALLIES. 

February 21, 1875. 
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FORMATION OF CHRISTENDOM 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY 

LECTURE XY 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN CHURCH, THE TYPE 
AND FORM OF EVERY PARTICULAR CHURCH ; ITS 
CONTRAST WITH PHILOSOPHY, AND ITS DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE JUDAIC EMBRYO. 

The last word of Greek philosophy had been spoken, 
and it consisted in imagining the world to be a city 
of gods and men, ruled by right reason, but of which 
the denizen man could hope for no future personal 
life. The work which Pythagoras conceived and 
attempted, of a religious society bearing in its bosom 
a divine philosophy, had never in the course of five 
hundred years been accomplished. Again, the attempt 
of Plato and of Aristotle to found an universal philo- 
sophy had broken down under a race of sceptics and 
eclectics; and the fusion which had resulted from a 
selection of tenets based on no principle, had brought 
with it slackness, apathy, and disbelief of all divine 
truths in the philosophic mind. Cicero, the spokesman 
VOL. III. A 
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THE FORMATION OF CHRISTENDOM 



of such a mental state, and the voice of the whole 
century in which he lived, and well-nigh of that 
which succeeded him, fluctuated between contending 
systems whose variety and inconsistency were to him 
an argument against the existence of any absolute 
truth. The society of all this period in its intense 
moral corruption attested the bad effect of this philo- 
sophical collapse on the higher thinking minds. The 
eighty years succeeding Cicero’s death form a period 
which, far either from improving the philosophical 
standing-point or arresting the dissolution of manners, 
was conspicuous for its barrenness in the realm of 
abstract thought, and its descent into the lowest 
abysses of sensuality. 

But it was also a time the greater part of which 
was conspicuous above all the times which had pre- 
ceded it for its unexampled prosperity. We have an 
unimpeachable eye-witness of this in one whose life 
had been spent exactly in this period ; and since he 
was a man of leisure and wealth, occupying a very 
high position in the second city of the empire, and 
was moreover a provincial, and one of the subject 
races, and at the same time a man of great piety and 
large capacity, he furnishes the most unsuspicious and 
telling testimony which we could have on such a 
point. It was just seventy years after the battle of 
Actium when Philo described his legation to the 
Emperor Caius ; he reckoned himself at this time an 
elderly man, and was probably sixty years of age. 
Thus he would have been born just as that pacification 
took effect with which Augustus had closed the period 
of the civil wars. And he speaks of it with a sort of 
transport as a time like none that had been seen 
before. His past life fell entirely under the two reigns 
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FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN CHURCH 3 

of Augustus and Tiberius. Of the first he says : 1 
“ This is Caesar who calmed the storms which had 
swept down from every side ; who healed the common 
diseases of Greeks and barbarians, bursting out as 
they did from east and south, from north and west, 
and filling land and sea with miseries. This is the 
man who did not merely relax but unbind the fetters 
with which the world was oppressed ; who cleared the 
sea of pirates while he filled it with merchant vessels. 
This is he who gave freedom to every city, who 
reduced disorder to harmony, who civilised and made 
obedient nations before unsociable and brutal. This 
is he who multiplied Greece many times over, while 
he Hellenised the barbarous land in its more im- 
portant divisions ; the guardian of peace ; the distri- 
butor to every man of his due share ; who conferred 
boundless favours on the general mass ; who never 
once in his whole life concealed or reserved for himself 
any good or excellent thing. 2 ’ Of Tiberius he speaks 
as one who enjoyed the supreme power for three-and- 
twenty years, and never allowed any seed of war to 
smoulder or raise its head either in Greece or in 
barbarian territory, but bestowed peace and its bless- 
ings to the end of his life with rich and unsparing 
hand and mind ; who was inferior to none in race, 
to none in accomplishments ; for who among those 
that flourished in his day was better endowed with 
understanding, or more able to give it utterance? 
What king or emperor lived to more prosperous old 
age than he, who for his shrewdness even when young 
was called an elder? 

And it is specifically to the imperial power that 
Philo attributes this state of things , 2 saying of 
1 Legation to Caius, sec. 21. 2 Sec. 22 . 
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